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FOREWORD 


This  study  of  tensions  in  Albania  is  part  6  of  the  series,  Tensions 
Within  the  Soviet  Captive  Countries,  which  is  being  published  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  as  Senate  Document  70.  Earlier 
parts  have  dealt  with  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland.  Part  7,  now  in  preparation, 
will  cover  Hungary. 

Albania  is  more  important,  both  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  the 
free  world,  than  its  size  and  resources  would  indicate.  It  is  the  only 
Soviet  captive  which  is  geographically  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
Soviet  bloc.  Wedged  in  between  Greece  and  Yugoslavia,  and  only 
47  miles  across  the  Adriatic  from  Italy,  it  presents  the  Kremlin  with 
unique  problems,  and  its  retention  within  the  Soviet  Empire  is  re¬ 
garded  by  Moscow  as  a  matter  of  some  prestige. 

In  Albania,  as  in  the  other  captives,  the  Communist  regime  is 
thoroughly  and  widely  hated.  There  is  some  evidence  that  open 
resistance  in  Albania  is  stronger  than  in  the  other  captive  countries — 
a  condition  that  stems  not  only  from  the  rugged  independence  of  the 
Albanian  people  but  also  from  their  geographical  remoteness.  It 
should  not  be  concluded,  however,  that  the  Communist  government 
has  lost  control  of  the  situation. 

The  history  of  Moscow’s  conquest  of  Albania  shows  in  unusual 
clarity  the  devices  which  are  used  by  the  Communists  to  gain  power. 
The  common  characteristic  of  these  devices  is  the  perversion  of 
non-Communist  or  anti-Communist  attitudes  and  institutions  to 
serve  Communist  ends.  Thus,  the  Communists  diverted  natural  and 
legitimate  aspirations  of  nationalism  to  their  own  purposes.  Even 
religion  and  the  established  churches  are  not  sacrosanct  from  the 
Machiavellian  technique. 

This  document,  therefore,  is  significant  not  only  as  a  study  of 
tensions  in  the  politically  and  geographically  important  country  of 
Albania  but  also  as  a  case  history  of  Communist  operations. 

It  was  prepared  by  Kemal  Vokopola  of  the  Slavic  and  East  Euro¬ 
pean  Division,  Library  of  Congress,  in  cooperation  with  William  A. 
Coblenz  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service,  Library  of  Congress, 
who  are  responsible  for  the  content.  The  entire  series  of  tensions 
studies  is  under  the  general  direction  of  Sergius  Yakobson,  senior 
specialist  in  Russian  affairs  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service.  To 
all  of  these  men  I  express  my  deep  appreciation. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  staff  has  done  the  usual  editorial 
work  and  has  seen  the  manuscript  through  the  press. 

Alexander  Wiley,  Chairman. 

November  17,  1954. 
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TENSIONS  WITHIN  THE  SOVIET  CAPTIVE  COUNTRIES 


ALBANIA 
I.  The  Background 

Albania  is  the  smallest  unit  in  the  pattern  of  Soviet  power  and 
influence.  It  is  47  miles  across  the  Adriatic  from  the  heel  tip  of  the 
Italian  boot,  commands  the  Watergate  between  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Ionian  Sea,  and  is  the  least  impressive  of  the  tempestuous  congeries 
of  nations  in  the  temperamental  Balkan  Peninsula,  except  to  the  eye 
of  aggression  looking  southwest  from  Moscow.  It  is  a  constant  cold 
war  irritant  to  a  totalitarian  oligarchy  in  the  Kremlin,  which  likes 
to  boast  of  its  monolithic  unity  and  organizational  compactness.  Its 
more  than  1  million  inhabitants  constitute  precisely  what  the  Soviet 
Union  likes  least — a  stubbornly  adamant  group  which  fiercely  refuses 
to  torture  its  instinctive  nature  into  the  ill  fitting  mold  of  Soviet 
economic,  political,  and  antireligious  ideology.  Its  people  are 
descended  from  the  Illyrians  of  pre-Roman  times,  speak  an  Indo- 
European  language,  and  worship  according  to  the  Moslem,  Roman 
Catholic,  or  Orthodox  faiths.  Among  the  cumulative  tensions  within 
the  Soviet  captive  countries  Albania  stands  high  as  a  delinquent 
problem  child  in  the  unhappy  Communist  family. 

'The  Soviet  Union  cannot  have  wanted  Albania  very  much  to  fulfill 
the  Communist  mission  of  world  sovietization.  For  the  Albanians 
are  numerically  and  territorially  minute,  economically  expensive  and 
uncompensating,  except  for  some  mining  products,  and  an  impossible 
nut  to  crack  ideologically.  They  hate  authority  and  total  authority 
they  hate  totally. 

Not  much  larger  than  Vermont,  or  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  combined,  and  somewhat  smaller  than  Maryland,  Albania 
nevertheless  has  great  political  value  for  Moscow.  The  maintenance 
within  the  Soviet  bloc  of  this  geographically  isolated  country  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  prestige  for  the  Kremlin.  Albania  also  serves 
as  a  base  for  propaganda  and  other  activities  against  neighboring 
•Greece,  Yugoslavia,  and  Italy. 

COMMUNIST  INFILTRATION  FROM  YUGOSLAVIA 

While  Mussolini’s  technique  in  grabbing  Albania  was  essentially 
an  “outside”  job,  which  used  barefaced  invasion,  the  Kremlin’s 
technique  was  a  double-pronged  “inside-outside”  job  which  combined 
overwhelming  pressure  from  without  and  certain  streamlined  elements 
of  infiltration  and  treachery  from  within.  The  Kremlin  was  deft 
enough  to  get  local  puppets  to  do  its  dirtiest  work,  tailoring  its  overall 
processes  of  aggression  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Albania. 
Mussolini  wanted  a  good  deal  of  theater  and  rotogravure  poses,  but  the 
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Kremlin  contented  itself  with  hard  and  purposeful  conquest,  having 
no  interest  in  the  decor  of  conquest  or  in  playing  Caesar.  Moreover 
the  Kremlin’s  absorption  of  Albania  had  the  enormous  advantage  of 
coming  after  most  of  the  work  had  already  been  done  by  Communist 
Yugoslavia,  whose  borders  held  Albania  in  a  bearlike  hug.  The  brief 
spectacle  of  the  Soviet  Union  contending  for  Albania  with  Yugoslavia, 
after  the  Tito  defection,  provided  a  new  phase  in  the  dour  history  of 
communism  to  the  vast  distress  of  the  Kremlin.  Even  at  this  hour 
the  story  of  Albania  as  a  captive  of  the  Kremlin  is  far  from  determined. 

Out  of  political  and  military  involvements  of  World  War  II,  com¬ 
plicated  by  internal  feuds,  and  Communist  pressures  from  Yugoslavia, 
emerged  the  personality  of  one  of  the  unique  quislings  in  modern 
history — Enver  Hoxha  (pronounced  Hoe-jah),  who  became  Albania’s 
Premier,  and  who,  under  the  Kremlin’s  aegis,  ruled  the  country  with 
an  uncertain  and  nervous  hand. 

Communism  in  the  first  instance  was  exported  to  Albania  from 
Tito’s  Yugoslavia.  It  came  in  the  persons  of  two  Yugoslav  Com¬ 
munist  promotion  salesmen  named  Miladin  Popovic  and  Du§an 
Mugosa.  Both  spoke  Albanian  and  in  Albania  adopted  the  Albanian 
names  of  “Ali  Aliu”  and  “Sali  Murati,”  respectively.  Intermittently 
during  their  campaigns  to  communize  Albania  there  arrived  on  the 
Albanian  scene  other  special  envoys  of  Marshal  Tito  calculated  to 
impress  Albanian  society.  They  were  members  of  the  Yugoslav 
politburo,  or  represented  the  Party  Central  Committees,  and  wore 
the  official  trappings  of  high  place  in  Yugoslavia’s  Communist  hier¬ 
archy.  They  included,  among  others,  Svetozar  Vukmanovic-Tempo 
and  Blazo  Jovanovic.  The  plan  was  to  make  Albania  the  creature  of 
Yugoslavia  as  Yugoslavia  was  then  the  creature  of  Moscow. 

The  idea,  however,  that  Communist  ideology,  as  such,  could  ever 
take  root  among  the  hill  people  of  Albania,  was  about  as  feasible  as 
the  idea  that  weeds  could  grow  out  of  stones.  Although  communism 
as  a  word  may  have  been  heard  in  some  parts  of  Albania,  it  was 
undreamed  of  as  a  movement. 

The  heart  of  the  Communist  fraud  in  taking  over  a  new  country 
depends  on  the  use  of  local  patriotism  and  the  manipulation  of  the 
nationalist  spirit  so  that  it  unwittingly  works  against  itself.  The 
patriots  do  not  know  that  they  are,  indeed,  working  not  for  national 
liberation,  but  for  Moscow  domination,  until  the  Machiavellian  deceit 
is  fully  consummated.  By  the  time  the  disillusion  sets  in  after  the 
awakening,  the  iron  fist  of  Moscow  is  already  clamped  on  the  country 
and  the  resultant  product  is  tension,  riots,  mass  deportations,  slave- 
labor  camps,  executions,  assassinations,  and  the  hair-raising  escapes 
of  refugees.  This  pattern  has  been  repeated  by  the  Soviet  Union 
again  and  again  from  the  Baltic  to  Indochina.  Its  employment  in 
Albania  was  not  only  sensationally  adroit  and  thorough  but  so  char¬ 
acteristic  of  standard  Soviet  practice  that  it  serves  as  a  classic  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  species  of  Soviet  maneuver. 

PROCESS  OF  SOVIET  AGGRANDIZEMENT 

The  process  of  Soviet  aggrandizement  in  Albania  went  like  this: 

There  was  first  the  manifest  hand,  entirely  unconcealed,  so  far  as 
Albanians  went,  of  the  Communist  conspirators.  Of  these  there  were 
an  insignificant  handful  in  1939,  when  Mussolini  invaded  the  country. 
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The  Yugoslavs  put  these  isolated  Communist  brotherhoods  on  an 
organized  basis  in  November  1941. 

The  Albanian  Communist  Party  became  a  branch  of  the  Yugoslav 
Communist  Party.1  “Ali”  and  “Sali”  remained  on  the  job  in  Albania 
throughout  the  war,  as  the  voices  and  the  hands  of  Yugoslav  Com¬ 
munist  authority.  When  they  named  the  members  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Albanian  Communist  Party  they  included  Enver 
Hoxha.  And  the  relationship  between  the  Yugoslav  Communist 
authority  and  the  Albanian  Communist  tutelage  was  so  decisive  that 
the  Albanian  Central  Committee  assured  the  Yugoslav  Party  of  its 
blind  obedience.2 

The  Communist  project  now  was  to  maneuver  the  non-Communist 
and  anti-Communist  factions  in  Albania  into  fighting  for  the  Com¬ 
munist  cause  without  being  aware  of  it.  This  called  for  a  grand 
pretext  under  the  overall  canopy  of  nationalism.  The  device  had 
been  tested  by  the  Communists  elsewhere  and  had  proven  effective. 
It  was  a  political  combine  known  as  a  “front”  which  in  the  case  of 
Albania  was  given  the  name  of  the  National  Liberation  Front.  The 
cohesive  force  under  which  this  amalgamation  was  made  possible  was 
the  common  hate  of  the  Albanian  people  for  the  Fascist  invaders  from 
Italy  and  the  Nazi  invaders  from  Germany.  What  communism  in 
Albania  could  not  get  openly  it  came  by  through  fraud  made  plaus¬ 
ible  to  a  people  immature  in  the  chicanery  of  politics  and  eager  to 
fight  fiercely  for  their  independence.  Communist  intrigue  never  had 
it  so  easy. 

The  National  Liberation  Front  in  Albania  had  one  formidable  rival 
called  the  National  Front,  which  was  genuinely  nationalistic  and 
despised  its  rival’s  ties  with  Moscow.  But  it  disintegrated  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  and  especially  because  of  general  developments 
in  this  area.  Thus  by  the  time  the  German  armies  retreated  from 
the  Balkans  the  Albanian  Communist  Party  was  in  a  position  to  make 
itself  the  governing  group  of  the  country.  On  October  24,  1944, 
Enver  Hoxha,  ex-schoolteacher,  ex-tobacconist,  became  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  of  Albania.  He  became  head  of  the  “Albanian  Democratic 
Government,”  and  on  November  29,  the  Albanian  Communists 
assumed  complete  control  of  the  country. 

Hoxha  may  go  down  in  some  Communist  hall  of  fame  as  a  Moscow 
model  of  a  Communist  statesman  if  he  dies  early  enough,  or  if  he 
is  not  liquidated  by  the  Kremlin  beforehand  for  failure  or  deviation; 
but  in  Albania  he  is  the  model  only  of  a  Balkan  quisling,  and  the 
opposite  in  Albanian  history  of  Skanderbeg,  that  little  nation’s  George 
Washington  and  her  immortal  patriot  in  the  medieval  phases  of  her 
history. 

So  far  the  Hoxha  purges  and  assassinations  have  run  broadly  in 
three  phases;  besides  being  Premier  he  made  himself  at  once  also 
Minister  of  National  Defense  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army, 
with  a  comparative  unknown,  Koci  Xoxe  (pronounced  Kochi  Tzotze), 
serving  him  as  his  executioner  under  the  titles  of  Minister  of  the 
Interior  and  Chief  of  Police.  First  came  the  wholesale  batch  of 
executions  during  the  Hoxha-Tito  alliance  when  Albania  was  in  effect 
a  Yugoslav  province,  and  Tito’s  agents  and  “experts”  swarmed  into 

1  Stavro  Skendi,  Albania  Within  the  Slav  Orbit:  Advent  to  Power  of  the  Communist  Party,  Political 
Science  Quarterly,  June  1948,  vol.  LXIII. 

2  See  Vladimir  Dedijer  (ed),  I  Sangue  Tradito:  Relazioni  Yugoslavo-Albanesi  1938-1949,  [Varese]  1949. 
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Albania  to  direct  the  confiscation  of  private  property,  including  lands, 
businesses,  industries,  and  even  the  contents  of  stores  and  shops. 
The  second  wave  of  purges  came  on  Tito’s  break  with  Moscow  over 
the  Cominform  and  Hoxha’s  denunciation  of  Tito.  In  this  second 
major  purge  Chief  of  Police  Xoxe  was  himself  imprisoned  and  hanged 
by  Hoxha.  The  third  stage  of  purges  is  a  continuing  operation 
against  dissident  elements  or  individuals  and  is  an  around-the-clock 
performance.  To  the  anti-Hoxha  guerrillas  in  the  hills,  Hoxha  stands 
out  as  the  executioner  of  50,000  of  their  fellows  in  a  population  of 
little  over  a  million,  and  the  jailer  of  thousands  more  in  the  19  con¬ 
centration  camps  of  the  country. 

FRUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  REGIME 

The  everyday  Albanian  resistance  to  communism  in  practice  is 
manifested  first  of  all  in  point  blank  refusal  to  execute  Communist 
orders  in  the  collectivist  arrangements  for  gathering  the  harvest. 
The  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  People’s  Council 
of  Berat  Province,  for  example,  complained  that  the  Albanian  people 
followed  the  outlawed  “kulak”  or  small  landowner  method  of  opera¬ 
tion  and  that  this  represented  a  very  bad  model  of  enemy  behavior.3 
And  in  a  broadcast  by  Radio  Tirana,  on  December  2,  1953,  an  editorial 
from  Zeri  i  Popullit,  the  party’s  daily  organ,  was  quoted  scolding  the 
Albanian  farmer  for  failure  to  collect  the  surplus  yields,  and  for 
negligence  in  administering  the  collection  plan. 

In  a  speech  to  the  second  congress  of  the  party,  on  March  31,  1952, 
Hoxha  let  himself  go  and  allowed  the  speech  to  be  printed  in  Zeri  i 
Popullit  the  following  day.  “We  have,”  he  said  candidly,  “many 
and  serious  weaknesses  in  both  the  understanding  and  the  execution 
of  the  duties,  and  the  solution  of  the  problems  [of  the  regime]  by 
both  Communist  groups  and  individual  Communists.”  The  non¬ 
execution  of  the  regime’s  decisions,  he  said,  had  been  criticized  by  the 
Central  Committee.  He  explained  that  the  failure  to  fulfill  decisions 
occurred  both  at  high  levels  of  the  party  and  at  the  periphery. 

Hoxha  declared  that  the  “state  apparatus”  was  in  a  condition  of 
virtual  breakdown.  His  remarks  were  replete  with  such  words  and 
phrases  as  “break  of  discipline,”  “indifferentism,”  “abuses,”  “irre¬ 
sponsibility,”  “robberies.”  He  emphasized  the  “bad  work”  in  the 
Ministry  of  Mines  and  in  the  Ministry  of  Supply.  In  all  [ministries  he 
said  there  has  been  a  failure  to  carry  out  plans. 

The  dictator  got  plenty  of  corroboration,  most  of  it  published  in  the 
same  organ  of  the  party,  the  Zeri  i  Popullit.  The  Communist 
hierarchy  had  batches  of  reports  from  the  district  of  Lushnje,  from 
Fier  in  Patos,  the  oil  center,  from  the  Kolonje  district,  all  charging 
that  there  “has  been  total  lack  of  discipline,”  that  “unity”  was  non¬ 
existent,  and  that  “the  organization”  in  this  or  that  district  is  “unable 
to  lead”  and  cannot  function  for  the  party.4  The  paper  charged  that 
in  Erseke  decisions  were  taken  but  nobody  bothered  about  executing 
them. 

In  July  1953,  apparently  on  Moscow  orders,  the  Communist  regime 
in  Albania  suffered  a  radical  shakeup,  in  which  Hoxha  managed  to 
retain  power,  although  it  was  shaved  down  a  little,  but  his  deputy  and 


*  Bashkimi.  Tirana,  September  13, 1951. 

<  Zeri  i  Popullit,aTirana,  August  15,  and  again  August  18,  1953. 
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chief  rival,  Lt.  Gen.  Mehmet  Shehu,  while  remaining  as  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  lost  his  post  as  secretary  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Albanian  workers’  (Communist)  Party.  And  the  ministries  overall 
were  reduced  from  19  to  10.5 

Just  before  this  ministerial  shakeup  the  Communist  newspaper 
Bashkimi,  in  Tirana,  on  May  13,  1953,  sounded  gloomy  and  baleful: 
“The  weakening  of  state  discipline  is  ruining  the  framework  of  the 
local  and  state  apparatus,”  it  said.  Different  groups  inside  the  party 
are  obstructing  each  other,  while  the  state’s  bureaucracy  is  increasing. 
And  all  in  all  this  is  “weakening  the  links  of  the  people’s  power,” 
Bashkimi  deplored. 

Hoxha  made  declamatory  pronouncements  of  authority.  He  made 
it  clear  that  the  Communist  Party  is  the  state:  The  party,  he  ha¬ 
rangued,  already  in  its  second  congress,  leads  the  nation’s  life;  it 
“advises,  helps,  and  controls.”  But  whatever  Moscow  directed,  or 
however  Hoxha  performed,  life  for  the  Albanian  people  had  become 
dust  and  ashes.  Strain  and  tension  lock  the  country  in  a  nervous 
malaise  of  the  unpredictable. 

II.  Religion  and  Religious  Groups 

The  Soviet  Union’s  antireligious  attrition  in  Albania  bears  no  special 
stamp  to  differentiate  it  from  the  Soviet  antireligious  attitudes  in  any 
other  subject  state  in  the  Soviet  Empire.  Since  neither  the  Moslem 
faith,  the  Catholic  Church,  nor  the  Albanian  Orthodox  community  has 
shown  any  disposition  to  submit,  all  three  have  undergone  persecution. 
None  of  the  three  churches  in  true  form  can  be  said  today  to  exist  in 
Albania.  Persecution  ranges  all  the  way  from  the  deprivation  of 
ecclesiastical  authority  to  imprisonment  and  execution  and  to  the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  distinguished  churchmen,  never  to  be 
heard  from  again.  The  unique  feature  of  Communist  malevolence, 
hitherto  more  or  less  unkown  to  the  history  of  religious  persecution, 
is  the  device  of  setting  up  puppet  religious  authorities. 

Thus  the  institutions  of  religion  remain,  but  they  are  manipulated 
for  Communist  political  ends.  The  true  leaders  of  the  church  are  de¬ 
posed,  and  a  fraudulent  hierarchy  is  set  up  in  their  places.  The  in¬ 
herently  religious  nature  of  the  Albanian  people  cannot  be  altogether 
stifled,  and  the  Soviet  effort,  obviously,  is  aimed  to  divert  this  nature 
into  pro-Com.munist  channels.  However,  the  effect  is  a  bitter  failure; 
for  the  fraud  is  transparent  enough  to  the  populace  that  saw  it  per¬ 
petrated  behind  the  frightful  violence  that  made  it  possible.  To  this 
hour,  the  device  has  served  only  to  deepen  the  rankling  hate  of  the 
Albanian  people  for  the  government  that  wantonly  falsified  the  sym¬ 
bols  and  the  institutions  of  their  faith.  If  no  other  reason  existed  but 
this,  it  would  be  enough  to  build  an  eternal  wall  of  enmity  between  the 
hearts  of  the  Albanian  people  and  the  Soviet  Union.  That  it  has 
done. 

Until  the  coming  of  the  Communists,  three  great  religious  faiths 
have  lived  amicably  together  in  Albania.  They  are  the  Moslems,  of 
whom  there  are  some  826,000  and  who  constitute  70  percent  of  the 
population;  the  Albanian  Orthodox  Church,  which  has  212,580  wor¬ 
shippers,  or  about  18  percent  of  the  population;  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  which  with  141,720  communicants  makes  up  12 
percent  of  the  population  of  Albania. 


®  Zeri  i  Popullit,  Tirana,  July  25,  1953. 
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All  three  religious  groups  were  subjected  to  the  identical  constric¬ 
tion  and  punishment  by  the  laws  that  the  regime  passed  to  destroy 
them  and  that  applied  universally.  Law  No.  743  of  November  26, 
1949,  was  an  indiscriminate  injunction  against  the  three  faiths. 
Under  land-reform  law  No.  108,  of  August  29,  1945,  the  church  schools 
ceased  to  exist  and  church  property  was  simply  seized. 

PERSECUTION  OF  CATHOLICS 

But  of  the  three  religious  institutions,  the  most  viciously  and  ruth¬ 
lessly  persecuted  has  been  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  because  it 
was  the  best  organized  and  enjoyed  well-integrated  ties  with  the 
West.  Also  harried  and  hounded  were  the  followers  of  the  Moslem 
faith.  But  they  were  not  so  systematically  persecuted  because,  as  it 
happened ,  there  were  different  Moslem  groups  without  a  compact  and 
centralized  organization.  They  were  robbed  of  their  cherished  prayer 
rugs  in  their  mosques  and  their  valuable  religious  articles  and  furni¬ 
ture.  Imprisonments  and  executions  were  meted  out  where  found 
desirable  by  the  regime.  But  the  Catholic  persecution  established 
comparatively  some  kind  of  record  in  that  part  of  the  world  for  utter 
ruthlessness,  wholesale  homicidal  attacks  on  priests,  and  insult.  It 
certainly  approaches  a  form  of  “religious  genocide.’ ’ 

Religious  persecution  in  Albania  may  be  divided  into  two  periods: 

The  first,  from  1944  through  1948,  was  marked  by  intense  and 
ruthless  extirpation,  destroying  the  organization  and  leadership  of  the 
three  religious  faiths. 

The  second  period,  from  1948  to  the  present,  has  been  marked  by 
the  substitution  of  fraudulent  religious  fronts  for  the  established 
institutions.  What  emerges  is  an  endeavor  to  bring  about  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  communism  in  the  heart  of  a  people  who  for  centuries  had  a 
Deity  communism  denied.6 

The  arithmetic  of  the  persecution  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Al¬ 
bania  produces  these  figures: 

Out  of  a  total  Catholic  population  of  141,720  in  1944,  8,000  are 
reported  killed  or  missing,  6,000  are  in  jail  or  in  forced-labor  camps, 
and  4,000  had  escaped  and  were  classified  as  “displaced  persons”  as 
of  1953.  Of  6  dioceses,  5  have  been  bereft  of  their  bishops.  There 
were  62  secular  deacons  in  1944  of  whom  2  have  been  shot,  4  are 
prisoners  in  forced-labor  camps,  and  56  have  been  drafted  or  are 
missing.  There  were  in  1944  2  major  seminaries  staffed  by  50  Fran¬ 
ciscan  monks.  Their  edifices  have  been  confiscated  and  despoiled  of 
their  contents,  and  the  total  staffs  of  both  institutions  are  reported 
missing.  Of  1  list  of  364  devoutly  religious  Catholic  laymen  and 
women,  13  have  been  shot,  18  are  in  jail,  184  have  been  expelled,  and 
149  are  missing. 

The  Catholic  school  system  was  wiped  out  en  bloc.  This  included 
5  high  schools  with  570  pupils;  9  elementary  schools  with  2,500 
pupils,  and  special  training  in  domestic  science  for  280  additional 
pupils.  There  were  also  13  Catholic  asylums  with  465  inmates.  All 
these  schools  and  asylums  have  ceased  to  function,  and  their  furniture, 
equipment,  and  supplies  have  been  confiscated.  Similarly,  of  6 
Catholic  associations,  with  some  2,750  members,  all  have  been  ordered 
out  of  existence.7 

6  See  News  from  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain — organ  of  Research  and  Publication  Service  of  the  National 
Committee  for  a  Free  Europe,  February  1953,  vol.  2,  No.  2,  p.  35. 

7  Movimento  Laureati,  Azione  Catholica,  Rome  1953. 
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CONFISCATION  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY 

The  National  Committee  For  a  Free  Albania  published  in  1953  a 
document  showing  the  all  but  total  confiscation  of  Catholic  institu¬ 
tions  for  Communist  use,  or  in  some  instances,  their  actual  physical 
destruction. 

These  figures  in  the  period  between  1945  and  1953,  broken  down  in 
detail,  reveal: 

Catholic  institutions  destroyed  or  confiscated 


1945 

1953 

Percent 

1945 

1953 

Percent 

Churches  and  chapels 

253 

100 

65 

Church  schools _ _ 

16 

0 

100* 

Seminaries 

2 

0 

100 

Charitable  institutions _ 

10 

0 

100 

Monasteries 

10 

2 

80 

Printing  presses _ 

2 

0 

too 

Convents _  _  _ 

20 

0 

100 

Religious  periodicals. _ _ 

7 

0 

100 

Orphanages  and  asylums _ 

15 

0 

100 

The  document’s  items  show  that  out  of  93  Catholic  priests  in  Albania 
in  1945,  10  are  left;  24  were  murdered;  35  were  imprisoned;  10  died  or 
disappeared ;  1 1  were  drafted ;  3  escaped  abroad.  There  is  one  remain¬ 
ing  bishop.  He  is  Msgr.  Bernardin  Shllaku,  an  80-year-old  prelate 
who  is  kept  under  constant  surveillance.  The  Apostolic  delegate, 
Msgr.  Leone  Giovan  Battista  Nigris,  in  spite  of  his  diplomatic  status, 
was  arrested  in  May  1945  and  expelled.  On  August  3,  1951,  the  Com¬ 
munist  regime  of  Albania  proclaimed  the  independence  of  the  Catholic 
Church  from  the  Vatican. 

There  were  even  Communists  in  Albania  who  found  it  impossible 
to  stomach  the  extremist  policy  against  the  Catholics.  One  of  Premier 
Hoxha’s  closest  collaborators,  Tuk  Jakova,  secretary  of  the  Orgburo 
of  the  Albanian  Communist  Party  and  until  1951  Vice  Premier,  found 
himself  in  trouble  with  his  boss  for  failing  to  hate  the  Catholics  “in 
sufficient  measure.”  For  this  delinquency  Premier  Hoxha  reproved 
his  Communist  comrade  at  the  Party’s  second  congress: 

*  *  *  Comrade  Tuk  Jakova — 
scolded  the  Premier — 

in  contradiction  to  the  political  line  of  the  party  and  of  the  state  concerning 
religion  generally,  and  the  Catholic  clergy  in  particular,  has  not  properly  under¬ 
stood  and  has  not  properly  acted  against  the  Catholic  clergy.  Without  seeing 
the  very  great  danger  of  the  reactionary  clergy,  Comrade  Tuk  Jakova  has  not 
hated  them  in  sufficient  measure  *  *  *8 

And  Comrade  Tuk  Jakova  had  failed  to  grasp  the  “political  line”  even 
when  in  1945,  1946,  and  1947  the  Communist  newspaper  Baslikimi  of 
Tirana  made  everything  repetitiously  clear  in  the  uniquely  lucid  jour¬ 
nalistic  jargon  of  the  party  press,  by  running  a  special  section  cap¬ 
tioned:  “Fascists  in  Clerical  Clothes  Should  Be  Shot  in  the  Head.” 

CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  MOSLEMS 

The  Moslem  faith  seems  to  have  fared  little  better  than  the  Cath¬ 
olics.  Moslems  constituted  numerically  a  more  formidable  portion  of 
the  population,  fully  70  percent,  so  that  the  extremes  meted  out  to  the 
minority  of  Catholics  were  somewhat  mitigated  toward  Moslems  to 
forestall  undesirable  repercussions.  But  the  technique  of  posing  as 


8  Zeri  i  Popullit,  Tirana,  April  1, 1952,  p.  8. 
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the  “protector”  of  the  Moslem  faith,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
initial  gambit  of  the  Communist  regime,  failed  to  impress  Albania’s 
Moslems.  And  in  the  end  the  cruelties  visited  upon  the  Moslems 
matched,  in  many  instances,  the  indignities  and  the  tortures  with 
which  the  Communists  afflicted  the  Catholics. 

The  regime’s  efforts  to  convert  churches  into  tools  of  communism 
brought  about  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  of  all  violent  reactions 
in  the  history  of  Communist  religious  persecution  in  Albania. 

The  Bektashi  are  the  best  organized  group  in  the  Moslem  faith  in 
Albania.  Not  only  are  the  Bektashi  widely  represented  by  worshippers 
all  over  Albania  but  this  country  is  also  the  seat  of  the  World  Primate. 
In  March  1947  the  World  Primate,  Dede  Abazi,  and  two  Bektashi 
Bathers,  Baba  or  Father  Faja  and  Baba  Fejzo,  were  killed.  The 
Communist  newspaper  Bashkimi  of  March  20,  1947,  ran  this  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  event: 

The  two  leaders  of  the  Bektashi,  Baba  Faja  and  Baba  Fejzo,  cooperating  with 
the  Communist  regime,  approached  Dede  Abazi  to  discuss  the  democratization 
of  their  religious  organization.  Dede  Abazi  answered  with  slugs,  killing  them 
both.  Later  he  shot  himself. 

In  an  amplification  of  the  incident  Bashkimi  reported: 

It  has  lately  become  known  that  these  two  progressive  clergymen  (Baba  Faja 
and  Baba  Fejzo)  made  many  proposals  (to  the  Dede),  urging  that  measures  must 
be  taken  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Bektashi  and  that  this  situation  must  be 
faced.  As  progressives  and  members  of  the  People’s  Democratic  Assembly,  they 
thought  the  problem  might  be  solved  by  discussion.  *  *  *  But  they  were  con¬ 
fronted  only  by  the  reactionary  thinking  of  Dede  Abazi.  *  *  * 


MEASURES  AGAINST  ORTHODOX  CHURCH 

The  Albanian  Orthodox  Church,  like  the  others,  felt  the  hand  of 
Communist  persecution.  It  was  dispossessed  of  its  monasteries. 
Schools  became  the  property  of  the  people’s  councils  and  were  misused 
for  Communist  ends.  The  leadership  of  the  church  was  destroyed. 
Archbishop  Kristofor  Kissi,  head  of  the  Albanian  Orthodox  Church, 
Bishop  Irenei,  Deputy  Metropolitan  of  Korce  and  Gjinokaster,  and 
Bishop  Agathangjeli  of  Berat  were  interned  in  the  period  when  the 
Communist  regime  was  moving  more  cautiously.  Toward  the  end 
of  1948  they  were  arrested.  Today  no  one  in  Albania,  outside  the 
regime  itself,  knows  what  happened  to  them.  Archbishop  Kissi’s 
place  has  since  been  usurped  by  a  former  priest  who  had  been 
suspended  for  immorality. 

Holy  days,  sacred  to  the  Christian  and  Moslem  calendar,  were 
ignored  by  the  regime  and  became  merely  working  days.  Since  1952, 
Christmas  has  not  been  recognized  as  a  legal  holiday.  An  Albanian 
escapee  who  reached  Greece  in  1952  described  the  regime’s  effort  to 
appear  indulgent  about  holy  days  in  the  face  of  its  desire  to  keep  the 
population  on  the  job,  holy  day  or  no  holy  day.  He  said: 

No  one  objects — when  you  have  time — to  your  going  to  the  Mosque,  but  you 
are  watched.  Yet  the  element  of  fear  has  increased  rather  than  decreased  the 
number  of  worshippers.  There  is  the  case  of  Azis  Rexhep  of  Peqin,  an  employee 
of  the  Cooperative  for  Consumer  Goods  in  that  locality.  For  30  days  of  the 
Ramadan  he  went  to  the  Mosque.  An  official  of  the  party  warned  him  that  he 
gave  too  much  time  to  God  and  too  little  to  his  work.  To  Azis  religion  meant 
more  than  his  job.  But  his  challenge  to  the  party  official  excited  wide  attention. 
When  he  was  thrown  out  of  his  job,  it  was  not  for  going  to  the  Mosque,  which 
would  have  been  unpopular,  but  for  "robbery.”  Tried  he  was  condemned  to  the 
forced-labor  camp.  *  *  * 
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Editorial  comment  in  the  press,  said  the  same  source,  inveighed 
against  the  observance  of  holy  days.  The  days  honoring  St.  Nicholas 
and  St.  John,  traditional  with  Albanian  Catholics,  were  especially 
singled  out.  They  were  described  as  “bad  *  *  *  for  the  people.” 

In  some  places,  as  for  instance  in  Mirdite,  religious  tension  is  re¬ 
ported  to  reach  the  point  of  armed  resistance.  No  congress  or  na¬ 
tional  conference  of  the  party  or  its  subsidiaries  takes  place  in  Albania 
without  its  usual  emphasis  on  the  ideological  struggle  connected  with 
fighting  the  adherence  of  the  people  to  religious  beliefs.  Not  only  the 
Albanian  mountain  people,  but  those  in  the  cities  as  well,  openly 
flout  the  regime’s  antireligious  propaganda,  often  at  great  peril  to 
themselves.  The  Communist  newspaper  Puna,  published  in  Tirana, 
reported  on  February  29,  1952,  the  case  of  Sherif  Delvina,  a  teacher  in 
the  Koto  Hoxhi  school  in  Gjinokaster,  which  is,  incidentally,  the  home¬ 
town  of  Premier  Hoxha.  Puna  complained  that  Delvina  “keeps  the 
Koran  in  his  class.” 

This  teacher  comes  from  a  bourgeois  school  and  his  bourgeois  ideology  has 
influenced  him.  This  man  has  forgotten  that  he  is  an  example  to  his  pupils.  *  *  * 
All  the  students  following  the  teacher’s  example  brought  the  cross  and  the  picture 
of  Christ  into  the  school  and  even  talked  among  themselves  about  religious 
matters.  *  *  * 

To  the  western  mind  the  incident  is  not  only  revealing  because  of 
the  religious  tolerance  it  implies  as  between  Moslem  teacher  and 
Christian  students,  but  also  because  of  the  apparent  spiritual  unity 
among  the  religions  against  the  Communist  persecution. 

III.  Peasants  and  Collective  Farms 

In  Albania,  as  in  other  captive  countries,  the  peasant  is  the  cause 
of  some  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  greatest  difficulties.  The  Albanian 
peasant  is  so  wholly  identified  with  the  soil  and  the  hills  and  the  long 
tradition  of  centuries  that  the  collectivist  idea  is  almost  beyond  his 
capacity  to  understand.  He  ignores  it  if  he  can,  and  he  fights  it 
if  he  must,  but  he  cannot,  because  of  the  individualism  of  his  nature, 
succumb  to  it.  For  Albania,  the  problem  is  statistically  insur¬ 
mountable,  because  out  of  a  population  of  1,300,000,  roughly,  1 
million  are  peasants  whose  customs  and  habits  are  for  the  most  part 
unchangeable. 

The  Albanian  peasant  would  rather  toil  with  a  wooden  plow  and 
eke  out  the  humblest  living  from  his  own  soil  than  operate  great 
harvesting  machinery  in  a  collective,  which  curtails  his  individuality 
and  threatens  his  freedom.  This  would  be  the  case  even  if  the  collec¬ 
tive  meant  for  him  personally  in  some  way  a  greater  yield  and  heavier 
financial  enrichment.  But  when,  as  under  the  Communist  regime, 
he  not  only  loses  his  liberty  but  most  of  what  he  toils  for  is  taken 
away  from  him  to  boot,  then  there  are  produced  the  kind  of  severe 
tensions  that  now  prevail  in  Albania. 

THE  HOAX  OF  COMMUNIST  LAND  REFORMS 

That  in  substance  is  the  story  of  agriculture  and  the  peasant  in 
this  inaccessible  land. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  transformed  Albania  into  an  overseas  agri¬ 
cultural  colony.  The  peasants  are  required  to  plant  Soviet-type 
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corn  and  cotton  and  no  other  types  and  to  follow  the  Soviet  plans  for 
irrigation,  cultivation,  and  planting.9 

The  Communist  regime  promised  land  reforms,  and  then  in  1946 
perpetrated  a  hoax  that  had  the  peasant  utterly  baffled.  The  state- 
owned  estates  were  not  distributed.  But  those  that  were  distributed, 
the  estates  of  the  landlords,  failed  to  produce  any  socioeconomic 
improvement.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  immediately  upon 
acquiring  ownership  of  the  privately  owned  lands  from  the  former 
landlords  the  peasant  found  himself  suddenly  required  to  transfer 
title  to  the  collective  or  the  Kolkhoz,  so  that  the  state  now  owned  not 
only  the  estates  to  which  it  had  title  all  along,  and  which  it  did  not 
give  to  the  people,  but  it  owned  also  the  estates  of  the  private  land¬ 
lords  as  well,  which  it  had  distributed  to  the  people  and  then  took 
from  them  under  the  Communist  system  of  the  collective. 

The  Soviet  agrarian  reform  was  the  more  ironic  because  the  Albanian 
peasant,  by  and  large,  had  always  owned  his  piece  of  land  either  in 
the  valleys  or  in  the  hills.  Now  he  was  robbed  of  his  independence 
and  asked  to  become  an  employee  in  a  collective — an  incredible 
violence  to  his  basic  nature.  When  in  1946  the  process  of  collectivi¬ 
zation  was  intensified,  the  peasant  found  that  in  addition  to  the  one- 
third  of  the  product  of  his  labor,  which  formerly  he  turned  back  to  the 
landlord,  he  was  required  now  to  turn  over  to  the  state  practically 
all  the  remainder  of  the  crop,  except  a  minimum  allotment  for  bare 
subsistence. 

The  result  was  shock  to  the  peasant  and  a  sharp  decline  in  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  statistical  character  of  the  decline  is  apparent  in  the  following 
figures,  from  Communist  sources,  detailing  in  percentages  agricultural 
production  in  the  years  indicated. 


1946 

1947 

1948 
1949. 
1950 


83.  8 
78.  7 
70.  8 
64.  4 
59.  4  10 


io  From  Mehmet  Shehu’s  Economic  Report  to  the  Second  Congress  of  the  Albanian  Workers’  Party— 
Zeri  i  Popullit,  April  3, 1952. 

The  production  of  corn,  the  basic  part  of  the  Albanian  diet,  dropped, 
for  example, from  207,000  tons  in  1947  to  160,000  in  1948,  and  from 
150,000  in  1949  to  109,000  in  1950.  In  desperation,  the  Communist 
regime  tried  the  uncommunistic  experiment  of  returning  to  the 
peasants  some  land  for  private  use.  But  conditions  under  Soviet 
management  of  even  this  arrangement  proved  so  unsatisfactory  that 
the  Albanian  peasant  abandoned  his  “ private”  farm. 

Bashkimi,  the  Communist  newspaper,  expressed  its  exasperation  at 
the  turn  of  events  in  an  article,  “  Let’s  All  Aid  the  Agricultural 
Cooperatives,”  on  October  4,  1952: 

The  statute  of  the  agricultural  cooperatives  is  a  document  of  importance  con¬ 
taining  the  policy  of  the  party.  *  *  *  The  statute  is  based  on  the  experience  of 
the  Soviet  Kolkhozes,  under  whose  direction  our  agricultural  cooperatives  work. 
*  *  *  the  statute  permits  every  family-member  of  the  cooperatives  to  own 
strictly  for  his  own  use  a  small  piece  of  land.  *  *  *  but  these  owners  are  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  their  own  piece  of  land  and  their  livestock  for  their  personal 
interest.  Thus,  instead  of  getting  stronger  the  collective  economy  gets  weaker. 

« News  From  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  Economic  Report:  Albania,  New  York,  Free  Europe  Com. 
mittee,  Inc.,  May  1954. 
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There  are  many  cases  in  which  the  presidents  (management)  of  the  cooperatives 
themselves  utterly  ignore  the  statute.  *  *  *  These  grave  mistakes  give  the 
enemies  of  the  cooperatives  ammunition  for  calling  them  a  failure  of  the  policy 
of  the  party  *  *  * 


RESISTANCE  BY  THE  PEASANT 

Resistance  erupted  into  incidents. 

The  Radio  Free  Europe  correspondent  in  Yannina,  Greece,  re¬ 
ported  the  story  of  a  group  of  refugees  who  had  just  escaped  from 
the  Gjinokaster  area  in  Albania.  The  refugees  recited  the  case  of 
Mihal  Vrano  of  Gline,  “a  man  liked  and  respected  among  his  fellow 
villagers.”  The  refugees  said  he  urged  the  peasants  to  refuse  to 
deliver  their  products  to  the  state.  Vrano  was  arrested  as  a  “  reac¬ 
tionary”  and  committed  to  imprisonment  for  life.  He  is  serving  his 
sentence  at  Burrel  prison. 

After  the  break  with  Tito  the  Moscow  Communists  tightened  their 
grip  on  the  Albanian  peasants.  Efforts  were  made  to  drive  them 
into  the  collectives  in  1949.  Failure  to  pay  taxes  led  to  the  expro¬ 
priation  of  whatever  lands  the  peasants  still  owned.  Their  livestock 
was  confiscated.  But  they  were  offered  an  alternative — the  “Kolk¬ 
hozes.”  The  peasant  answer  was  open  hostility.  In  the  plain  of 
Myzeqe  and  the  villages  of  Bicakaj,  Qerret,  and  other  communities 
the  peasants  resorted  to  armed  rebellion.11  Local  Communist  task¬ 
masters  were  killed.  The  Communist  regime  fell  upon  the  rebellious 
communities  with  mass  executions. 

In  the  face  of  the  growing  tensions  in  1950  and  1951,  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  party  proclaimed  a  reversal  of  the  agrarian  policy. 
In  the  party’s  second  congress,  Mehmet  Shehu,  the  No.  2  man  in 
the  Albanian  Communist  hierarchy,  ate  crow.  He  admitted  that 
along  with  other  comrades  he  had  misjudged  the  situation.  It  was 
Shehu  who  had  been  the  top  executioner  in  the  mass  annihilations 
during  the  1950  and  1951  revolt  against  collectivization.  Now,  in 
1952,  he  argued  for  a  tailoring  of  collectivization  to  Albanian  condi¬ 
tions.  There  must  be  no  underestimation  of  what  he  called  the 
kulak  danger,  but  he  was  opposed,  he  said,  to  “exaggerated”  measures 
against  them,  measures  such  as  had  been  employed  at  Korce  and 
Lushnje.12 

Premier  Hoxha  on  March  31,  1952,  scolded  the  comrades  at  the 
second  congress.  He  stormed  against  “resistance,”  “fanaticism,” 
and  “backwardness”  in  the  villages.  He  inveighed  against  the  clergy. 
But  he  now  favored  a  change  from  the  era  of  mass  executions.  He 
desired  to  convince  the  people  of  the  rightness  of  the  collective  idea. 
He  wanted  it  done,  this  time,  “without  hurting  people”  and  “without 
brutality.”  13 

When  the  cooperatives  held  their  second  congress  in  Tirana  in 
April  1953,  Premier  Hoxha  made  no  effort  to  conceal  his  alarm.  His 
tone  and  his  language  carried  the  explicit  announcement  of  economic 
disaster.  He  repeated  the  party’s  decision  to  approach  collectiviza¬ 
tion  more  gradually,  but  he  minced  no  words  in  whiplashing  his  audi¬ 
ence  for  failure  to  achieve  results.  He  scolded: 

Such  shortcomings  must  not  be  tolerated.  We  cannot  understand  why  able- 
bodied  men  work  only  30  to  60  days  a  year.  What  does  this  mean?  *  *  * 


11  Bashkimi,  May  16, 1953. 

12  Radio  lecture  of  Mehmet  Shehu,  September  11, 1952,  from  Radio  Tirana, 
is  Zeri  i  Popullit,  April.1952. 
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if  these  people  are  loafing  we  will  fight  them.  Or  it  may  be  that  these  individuals 
labor  for  their  individual  economy  and  ignore  collective  work.  Their  mistake 
whatever  it  is  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  cooperatives.  Such  an  attitude  must  be 
liquidated.14 

IV.  Youth 

The  youth  of  Albania  confronted  the  Communist  regime  with  a 
problem  as  difficult  as  its  troubles  with  religion  and  the  peasant. 
Young  people  had  contributed  mightily,  at  great  personal  sacrifice,  to 
the  liberation  of  the  country  during  the  Fascist  and  Nazi  occupations. 
This  patriotism  the  Communists  now  proposed  to  misuse  to  convert 
Adbanian  youth  to  the  Communist  banner.  But  the  blandishments 
the  Communist  agents  employed  met  a  cold  reception.  Although  the 
membership  of  the  Union  of  Working  Youth  of  Albania  was  stated  to 
be  81,700  in  June  1952,  the  regime  has  constantly  complained  of 
youth’s  disinterest. 

Rinia,  the  main  organ  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  United 
Albanian  Working  Youth,  harangued  its  audience  for  recruits  and 
blamed  the  failure  on  “  contamination”  by  their  parents. 

Our  ranks  are  low — 

said  Rinia  in  an  article  in  its  October  17  and  20,  1951,  issues — 

*  *  *  In  spite  of  continuous  pressure  and  explanation  of  our  problems,  the 

very  slow  progress  of  this  camp  has  not  changed  and  *  *  *  is  far  from  being 

satisfactory.  *  *  *  We  must  protect  the  [youth]  organization  from  the  in¬ 

filtration  of  inimical  elements.  As  for  the  sons  of  the  kulaks,  who  are  sons  of  the 
formerly  rich  class  and  of  the  enemies  of  the  people,  we  must  by  all  possible  means 
attract  them,  and  alienate  them  from  their  faftnilies.  We  must  not  follow  the 
organization  of  Fier  (a  town  of  4,000  inhabitants),  which  threw  out  50  young 
people  because  they  were  “contaminated”  by  their  parents. 

Bashkimi,  the  Communist  newspaper  in  Tirana,  on  November  18, 
1948,  printed  some  illuminating  figures  from  the  then  first  secretary  of 
the  party  and  chief  of  its  orgburo.  This  sliding  scale  from  1946  to 
1948  discusses  “students”  among  the  party  membership  over  the 
3-year  period  and  is  revelatory  of  the  decline  of  youths’  enthusiasm 
for  party  affiliation. 

Percent  of  the  party  membership 

1946  _  14.  3 

1947  _  3.  6 

1948  _  1.  3 

Faced  with  this  limited  membership,  the  regime  decided  to  merge 

the  lean  People’s  Youth  organization  with  the  even  leaner  Commu¬ 

nist  Youth  to  make  one  hopefully  robust  body.  The  People’s  Youth 
had  been  less  pronouncedly  Communist  and  was  correspondingly  more 
popular  with  the  youngsters.  The  report  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Albanian  Communist  Party  published  in  Bashkimi  Novem¬ 
ber  13,  1948,  said  the  merger  was  effected  so  that  “no  organization 
should  form  an  obstacle”  to  the  unity  in  communism  of  the  youth  of 
Albania. 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  Albanian  Youth  organization  com¬ 
plained  first  that  false  propaganda  about  moral  conditions  in  the 
Communist  movement  had  constrained  Albanian  girls  from  joining 
the  Communist  youth  groups.  They  then  charged  that  “daughters 
of  merchants”  deliberately  joined  the  Communist  youth  groups  to 
sabotage  and  destroy  them.  And  finally  they  bitterly  scolded  the 


u  Zeri  i  Popullit,  April  21,  1953. 
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organizations  in  question  for  doing  nothing  to  answer  the  attacks 
upon  them.  “What,”  asked  Rinia  “did  we  do  to  repel  this  propa¬ 
ganda  attack?”  Rinia  answered  itself:  “Nothing.”  15 

YOUTH  FLEES  THE  COUNTRY 

The  Review  of  International  Affairs,  of  Yugoslavia,  published  in 
Belgrade,  says  in  its  issue  of  December  1953  that  young  Albanian 
refugees  crowd  the  camps  of  the  exiles  in  Greece,  Yugoslavia,  and 
Italy.  The  point  is  also  made  that  whatever  young  Albanian  man¬ 
hood  remains  in  the  country  is  not  the  kind  of  human  stuff  upon  which 
communism  can  depend. 

In  a  speech  before  the  second  youth  congress  on  June  29,  1952, 
Premier  Hoxha  charged  that  young  Albanians  were  guilty  of  activities 
inimical  to  the  Albanian  Communist  State,  adding  that  they  have 
been  bold  enough  to  employ  tactics  of  suppression,  of  threat,  and  even 
of  death.  He  declaimed: 

These  spies  and  children  of  spies  are  to  be  found  behind  every  door  *  *  *. 
They  infiltrate  factories  and  state  services  to  sabotage  from  within  *  *  *.  The 
daughters  of  the  Beys  and  Agas  *  *  *  are  spying  in  the  Stalin  combine  [large 
textile  factory]  and  are  agitating  the  people  with  whispering  campaigns. 

Hoxha  has  used  ancient  and  modern  problems  of  the  country  to  fire 
Albanian  patriotic  zeal  and  divert  it  to  loyalty  for  his  regime.  When 
Turkey  and  Greece  joined  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
Hoxha  kneaded  that  into  propaganda  bread  to  excite  Albanian  youth 
into  his  legions,  but  with  extremely  dismal  results. 

The  youth  movement  in  Albania  has  had  a  succession  of  leaders 
who  have  been  murdered  by  the  regime,  or  committed  suicide,  or 
perished  mysteriously  in  “accidents.”  One  victim,  Nako  Spiru,  a 
Communist  himself,  had  been  accused  of  being  “western-minded”  by 
the  Tito  regime.  He  committed  suicide  in  November  1947  because 
of  his  differences  with  the  Yugoslavs,  and,  later,  he  was  posthumously 
brushed  off  and  deified  by  the  Moscow  Communists  when  they  broke 
with  Tito  and  took  over  Albania.  Other  youth  leaders  perished  when 
it  became  known  that  they  had  been  disillusioned  by  the  Hoxha 
paradise. 

Some  youth  escapes  have  become  legend.  Two  technical  students 
on  their  way  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  further  study  jumped  off  the 
ship  into  the  Bosphorus  and  swam  to  freedom  in  Turkey  to  escape, 
they  said,  “fear  and  starvation  in  Albania.”  16  In  Albanian  schools 
the  Communist  regime’s  insistence  on  relating  every  historical  event 
to  some  kind  of  adulation  of  communism  has  produced  classroom 
ridicule  in  which  teachers  often  participate.17 

In  at  least  one  instance,  recorded  by  the  Communist  press,  an 
Albanian  teacher,  Ndrec  Ndue  Gjoka,  who  faithfully  followed  the 
Communist  line,  excited  not  only  ridicule  from  his  pupils,  but  violence. 
Gjoka  was  killed.  The  Communist  newspaper  Baslikimi,  on  July  8, 
1952,  in  its  eulogy,  described  him  a  victim  of  “the  agents  of  the 
imperialists.” 


18  Rinia,  April  16,  1952. 

19  Shqiperija,  New  York,  January  31, 1951. 
17  Zeri  i  Bopullit,  August  21, 1953. 
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V.  The  Workers 

The  so-called  People’s  Republic  of  Albania  hoped  it  brought  an 
ideological  glow  to  the  heart  of  the  Albanian  toiler  when  it  told  him 
that  at  long  last  under  communism,  he — not  some  foreign  concession¬ 
aire — owned  the  oilfields  of  Albania.  But  the  Albanian  worker, 
who  had  always  had  as  much  oil  as  he  needed,  was  amazed  to  discover 
that  under  communism,  although  he  owned  the  oil,  he  was  not  allowed 
enough  of  it  even  to  light  his  lamp.  It  developed  that  the  oil  he  owned 
was  being  shipped,  without  annoying  him  for  his  permission,  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  His  comrades  in  the  Kremlin,  it  turned  out,  needed 
every  drop  of  it  and  got  it. 

The  Communist  Party  in  Albania  is  an  overnight  aristocracy. 
Only  8.08  percent  of  the  party  are  of  the  working  class.  Yet  the 
second  article  of  the  constitution  proclaims  that  the  “People’s  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Albania  is  the  state  of  the  workers.”  The  constitution  describes 
its  Government  as  the  “dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.” 

The  absurdity  of  a  workers’  state  without  workers  in  its  governing 
party,  which  holds  a  political  monopoly,  brought  about  an  effort  to 
recruit  members  from  the  working  class.  The  standard  of  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  membership  was  lowered.  Response  was  awaited  from  the 
industrial  centers  and  the  villages.  But  the  situation  only  became 
more  aggravated. 

Antipathy  to  the  regime  leads  to  passive  resistance,  to  indifference, 
slowdowns,  and  sabotage.  The  Albanian  workers  persistently  refuse 
to  pay  Communist  union  dues.  Some  in  desperation  flee  from  their 
jobs — a  violation  of  law.  Manpower  shortages  become  acute. 

PAY  DIFFERENTIALS  FAVOR  RUSSIANS 

The  Albanian  working  people  are  particularly  galled  by  the  pay 
differential  in  favor  of  their  overseers,  first  from  Yugoslavia  and  then 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  foreign  overseers  get  six  times  the  wages 
paid  to  the  native  Albanian.  This  gave  the  Albanian  a  new  version 
of  the  Communist  principle  of  equality.  Very  often  the  work  was 
identical.  The  newspaper  Rilindja,  speaking  for  the  People’s  Front 
in  Kosova  and  Metohija,  and  published  in  Prishtin,  reported  in 
October  1952  that  the  average  ratio  of  difference  in  wages  between  an 
Albanian  and  a  Russian  employee  was  at  least  1  to  5.  The  Albanian, 
especially  in  the  mines,  got  a  sense  of  being  bilked  once  by  the  fact 
that  the  native  product  of  his  labor  was  shipped  off  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  was  sold  by  the  Kremlin  for  its  own  profit  to  other  countries, 
and  then  bilked  again  by  a  wage  scale  that  kept  him  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  impoverishment.  While  all  this  was  taking  place,  he  saw 
that  in  the  Bulqiza  mines,  for  instance,  there  were  4  so-called  specialists 
and  70  Russian  workmen,  with  the  Albanians  receiving  about  $60 
a  month,  or  3,000  leks,  while  the  Russians  got  21,000  leks.18 

WRen  life  for  the  Albanian  workmen  became  unendurable,  the 
Government  recognized  the  situation  and  sometimes  even  scolded 
itself,  promising  at  the  same  time  to  improve  the  workers’  lot.  On 
December  7,  1951,  Puna,  an  organ  of  the  Communist  trade  unions, 
published  a  letter  which  detailed  the  misery  of  the  Albanian  worker: 

There  is  in  our  zone  a  state  mine  enterprise — Memalijaj  of  Tepelena  (Albania’s 
largest  coal  mine) — where  no  interest  is  shown  in  the  nutrition  or  the  housing  of 


18  Shqiperija,  Rome,  October  15, 1953. 
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the  workers.  *  *  *  They  eat  their  bread  in  the  dark  *  *  *.  There  are  no  panes 
in  the  windows  of  the  houses  and  none  in  the  windows  at  the  mess  *  *  *. 

But  the  misery  remained  unchanged  even  when  on  September  29, 1952, 
almost  a  year  later,  Zeri  i  Popullit  itself  criticized  the  conditions  of  the 
mineworkers.  The  result  of  the  mass  hardship  of  the  miners  was  a 
sharp  drop  in  coal  production  and  the  consequent  failure  to  fulfill  the 
current  Soviet  production  plan. 

Conditions  remained  bad  through  1953.  The  extent  of  the  break¬ 
down  became  critical  for  the  regime  when  it  reached  the  hydrocentral 
powerplant  on  the  Mat  River,  which  the  Government  boasts  is  the 
greatest  achievement  of  Communist  planning.  The  Communist  news¬ 
paper  Bashkimi  on  May  13,  1953,  reported  that  the  hydrocentral 
plant  and  laborers’  quarters  “have  not  been  well  supplied  with  ele¬ 
mentary  needs.”  Yet  supplying  them,  the  paper  declared,  has 
“always  been  the  main  aim  of  the  party  and  the  Government/’ 

SLOWDOWN  OF  PRODUCTION 

Agents  of  the  Soviet  Union,  with  Moscow  ideas,  recommended  the 
installation  of  one  of  Premier  Hoxha’s  generals  to  run  the  mines  of 
Albania  as  Minister.  This  advice  followed  the  slowing  up  of  oil 
production  at  Kucov,  renamed  Stalin.  The  workers  blocked  the 
wells  and  mutilated  the  statue  of  Stalin.  When  the  Hoxha  govern¬ 
ment  acted  on  the  advice  of  the  Soviet  agents  and  appointed  Gen. 
Shefqet  Peci,  Minister  of  Mines,  he  stormed  at  the  oil-plant  workers 
to  carry  out  the  directives  of  the  Soviet  organizers:  “The  party  tells 
you,”  he  announced  (see  Zeri  i  Popullit  of  December  12,  1951),  “to 
put  an  end  to  this  situation.”  But  the  end  was  not  yet.  There  was  a 
similar  breakdown  in  transportation. 

Moving  from  one  hopeless  situation  to  another,  the  Government 
proceeded  to  recruit  the  so-called  “voluntary”  labor,  to  make  up 
deficits.  Voluntary  labor  meant  that  it  was  unpaid.  Zeri  i  Popullit, 
on  May  12,  1953,  protested: 

The  attitude  of  lazy  people  and  pleasure-seekers  has  dulled  the  initiative  of  the 
masses  and  deadened  their  determination  to  fulfill  the  5-year  plan. 

Agricultural  workers  were  urged  to  work  in  the  mines  and  factories  to 
improve  their  living  conditions.  When  the  situation  became  critical 
in  the  northern  Provinces  of  the  country,  because  the  shepherds  and 
tillers  of  the  soil  refused  to  be  deported  to  mine  and  factory,  Premier 
Hoxha  himself  went  into  the  area  to  break  the  resistance  of  the 
populace. 

The  Albanian  workers  have  no  liberty  of  movement.  They  can  go 
nowhere  without  a  pass.  They  cannot  change  their  jobs.  Special 
inducements  were  offered  to  organize  “5-year  workers,”  and  thus 
keep  them  on  throughout  the  operation  of  the  5-year  plan.  There 
were  pleas  and  exhortations  and  laudatory  comments  about  the 
“great  projects”  of  the  plan.  But  of  course  these  failed  too,  and  the 
regime  resorted  to  forced  labor.  One  rather  well  implemented 
slogan,  put  up  by  a  director  of  the  Stalin  combine,  a  textile  factory 
near  Tirana,  was:  “Albania  has  bread  only  for  the  faithful;  for  the 
faithless,  death.”  19 

Whatever  success  the  Stakhanov  system  of  the  speedup  may  have 
had  in  the  Soviet  Union,  it  became  in  Albania  one  of  the  most  spec- 


18  Information  Service,  Radio  Free  Europe,  May  12, 1952,  Athens,  Greece. 
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tacular  of  all  flops  introduced  from  the  great  home  of  communism. 
Gogo  Nushi,  in  charge  of  labor  in  the  Albanian  Politburo,  as  reported' 
in  Bashkimi  of  June  17,  1953,  openly  admitted  that  the  Albanian 
reaction  to  Stakhanovism  has  produced  “a  good  deal  of  confusion.” 
Nor  did  increasing  the  working  hours  while  pay  envelopes  continued 
as  thin  as  they  ever  were  do  much  good.  Protests  from  the  workers 
in  a  sugar  factory  in  Maliq,  near  Korce,  and  from  workers  in  the 
Stalin  oil  center  at  Kucove  were  put  down  by  force.20 

VI.  Forced  Labor 

**  The  ghastliness  of  the  Soviet  influence  on  Albania  may  be  gaged 
by  the  fact  that  the  Albanian  Penal  Code  is  officially  proclaimed  as 
more  severe  than  that  of  Russia.  Albania’s  new  Penal  Code  went 
into  effect  on  September  1,  1952,  and  was  compounded  of  the  regime’s 
jittery  instability  in  the  face  of  the  collapse  of  its  2-year  and  5-year 
plans,  desertion  from  its  army,  and  widespread  resistance  both  in  the 
cities  and  in  the  Provinces.  Even  minors  12  years  old  are  made 
criminally  responsible  for  crimes  against  the  State,  such  as  theft  of 
state  property  and  economic  sabotage.  To  fit  crimes  perpetrated 
before  the  code  went  into  effect  its  force  was  made  retroactive. 

The  best  testimony  on  the  roots  of  the  new  code  and  its  extreme 
penalties  comes  from  the  Communist  Minister  of  Justice  himself, 
Bilbil  Klosi.  Talking  to  the  Peoples’  Assembly,  he  said: 

In  the  compilation  of  this  new  Penal  Code  we  have  gone  for  our  model  and 
inspiration  to  the  Soviet  Penal  Code.  However,  we  have  had  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  renewed  attempts  at  uprisings  in  our  country.  These  were  en¬ 
couraged  and  directed  by  foreigners.  We  have  been  obliged,  therefore,  to  provide 
for  punishments  stronger  than  those  specified  in  the  Soviet  Penal  Code.21 

Shqiperija  on  January  1,  1952,  reported  that  the  police  had  the 
power  under  Law  No.  372  of  December  12,  1946,  to  arrest  individuals 
and  send  them  to  prison  camps  for  forced  labor.  The  same  law  em¬ 
powers  police  to  deport  whole  families  from  one  place  to  another  in 
Albania.  Oppressive  laws  are  passed  and  enforced  to  fit  any  situation 
that  arouses  the  fear  of  the  regime.  Radio  Tirana  broadcast  on  August 
13,  1947,  that  beginning  at  once  “all  persons  who  served  the  former 
antipeople’s  regime  and  presently  are  jobless  will  be  mobilized  and 
employed  in  construction  work.”  This  marked  the  introduction  for 
the  first  time  of  forced  labor  in  Albania.  On  February  8,  1948,  the 
people  of  Albania  heard  the  news  from  Radio  Tirana  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  issued  an  “order”  providing  “for  the  employment  of  able- 
bodied  men  between  16  and  50  who,  as  a  result  of  idleness,  avoid  work.” 
At  the  end  of  May  1952  the  new  Penal  Code  and  the  Penal  Procedure 
were  made  public.  This  streamlined  the  little  nation’s  Communist 
system  of  jails,  punishments,  and  death  sentences. 

30,000  SLAVE  LABORERS 

Information  compiled  from  a  variety  of  sources  indicates  that  the 
Albanian  landscape  is  dotted  with  some  19  labor  and  concentration 
camps  housing  the  country’s  30,000  prisoners.  One  source  is  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  for  a  Free  Albania.  It  got  its  information  largely 
from  escapees  and  from  quarters  inside  Albania  and,  after  analysis, 
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submitted  it  in  testimony  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Forced  Labor 
of  the  United  Nations  in  October  1952.  Two  other  sources  are  the 
Information  Service  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  the  Vatican. 

These  sources  have  identified  slave-labor  camps  in  Burrel,  Krujar 
Shijak,  Berat,  Ura  Kucit,  Kamza,  Tepelena,  Gramsh,  Bishqemi, 
Beden  i  Kavajes,  Vlocisht,  Maliq,  Pojan,  Peqin,  Rogozhin,  Lushnje, 
Fier,  Porto  Palermo,  and  Peshkopi.  There  are  in  addition  other 
congregating  quarters  for  prisoners  and  these  are  called  “transit 
points. ”  They  are  located  at  Gose,  Durces  (Shkembi),  Vlora,  and  in 
other  districts  of  Albania. 

A  vague  and  ill-defined  list  of  categories  makes  the  Albanian  citizen 
subject  to  imprisonment  and  forced  labor.  It  is  sufficient  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  potentially  dangerous.  It  is  an  offense  to  be  a  “reactionary” 
or  a  “kulak.”  A  reactionary  may  be  anyone  who  is  a  relative  of  a 
political  exile.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  tried  by  a  court  in  order  to  be 
stamped  as  “dangerous.”  Anyone  may  be  considered  dangerous 
merely  because  he  had  been  considered  dangerous  at  some  time  in  the 
past  even  if  he  has  since  been  released  from  imprisonment.  The  of¬ 
fense  of  having  been  formerly  considered  dangerous  and  suffered  conse¬ 
quent  punishment  makes  the  citizen  continuingly  dangerous  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  rearrest  and  reimprisonment.  In  the  case  of  a  peasant,  who 
cannot  remotely  be  regarded  as  dangerous,  it  is  sufficient  that  he  failed 
to  fulfill  his  work  quota,  or  his  produce  quota,  to  render  him  subject  to 
arrest  and  imprisonment  for  the  alleged  good  of  the  state.  Another 
source  of  prison  and  forced-labor  supply  comes  from  the  usual  per¬ 
petrators  of  crime,  but  they  are  given  special  consideration  and  may 
have  their  sentences  shortened  if  they  volunteer  for  forced  labor  and 
act  as  Government  spies  in  the  camps.  The  regulations  provide  for  a 
reduction  of  sentences  up  to  half  of  the  jail  term.22 

CONCENTRATION  CAMP  TORTURES 

There  is  a  camp  in  Tepelena  called  “Death  Valley.”  Mustafa 
Hoxha,  who  escaped  across  the  Yugoslav  border,  told  his  story  to  the 
Yugoslav  newspaper  Rilindja,  on  April  5,  1953.  Hoxha  said  he  came 
from  the  village  of  Borje  in  Kukes  where  he  had  been  a  Moslem  priest. 
Arrested  in  April  1949,  he  was  sent  to  “Death  Valley”  or  Gryke  e  Vdek- 
jes,  where  he  found  2,800  inmates  of  all  ages.  The  rations  were  550 
grams  of  cornmeal  or  about  a  pound  and  2  ounces  per  day.  Hoxha 
said  he  conducted  funeral  services  himself  for  318  Moslem  dead  in  the 
camp,  and  that  in  the  20  months  of  his  imprisonment  there  were  1,200 
deaths.  One  of  the  tortures  Hoxha  reported  was  the  sudden  order 
compelling  all  inmates,  including  the  sick,  to  disinter  the  recently  buried 
dead  and  all  others  in  the  “Death  Valley”  cemetery  and  to  rebury 
them  in  a  relocated  cemetery  near  a  bridge  called  the  Bridge  of  Benca. 

The  escaped  inmate  of  another  prison  near  the  marshes  of  Lake 
Maliq  told  his  story  to  the  newspaper  Rilindja  (December  6,  1951). 
Maliq  Kapo  got  away  with  his  companions,  Sotir  Cami,  Myslim  Gjika, 
and  Hilmi  Prodani.  He  said  the  1,460  inmates  at  Maliq  were  divided 
into  12  brigades.  The  People’s  police  who  ran  the  institution  infil¬ 
trated  spies  into  the  midst  of  the  prisoners.  The  barracks  provided 
no  protection  against  either  wind  or  rain,  and  all  slept  on  the  ground. 
They  were  required  to  work  in  marshes  up  to  the  knees  in  mud  and 
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were  constantly  ill-clothed.  The  rations  per  day  consisted  of  600 
grams — a  pound  and  a  quarter — of  bread  made  of  flour  mixed  with 
cornmeal  and  a  poor  grade  of  bean  soup.  Kapo  said  the  aged  were 
beaten,  some  until  they  fainted,  others  until  they  died.  Rilindja  is 
printed  in  Prishtin,  Kosova,  and  is  an  organ  for  the  Albanian  minority 
in  Yugoslavia.  Reports  from  other  escapees  related  kindred  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  forced-labor  camp  at  Bishqemi  in  the  district  of  Elbasan, 
and  the  camp  of  Kakarriq,  near  Shkodra.  Radio  Free  Europe  from  a 
diplomatic  source  in  May  1952  had  reported  conditions  at  Kamza 
camp  which  were  highly  corroborative  of  the  conditions  reported  by 
escapees. 

The  Rome  periodical  Flamuri,  in  its  August-September  issue  for 
1951,  reported  the  testimony  of  Skender  Dume,  an  escapee  from  the 
Tirana  prison.  He  said: 

Those  who  were  beaten  most  were  the  intellectuals  and  the  clergy.  This  was 
done  to  set  an  example  to  the  other  classes.  Prisoners  from  these  two  groups 
would  be  buried  alive  to  terrorize  the  population.  With  my  own  eyes  I  saw  a 
police  corporal,  Hito  Hitoja,  bury  alive  in  the  canal  Tefik  Hoxha,  from  Elbasan; 
former  Lt.  Col.  Sali  Vuciterni;  Baba  Qazim,  a  Bektashi  priest;  and  Father  Josif 
Papamihali,  the  leader  of  the  Uniate  Catholic  Church  in  Korce. 

VII.  Intelligentsia  and  Management 

THE  INTELLIGENTSIA 

The  gallows,  jails,  and  forced-labor  camps  have  taken  their  toll  of 
the  Albanian  intellectuals.  Those  who  survive  live  in  perpetual  terror. 
At  first  some  youthful  writers,  caught  up  in  the  Communist  hysteria, 
wrote  novels  that  won  the  plaudits  of  the  regime.  But  even  these 
novelists  who  materially  benefited  from  their  pro-Communist  en¬ 
thusiasms  have  since  grown  bitterly  disillusioned  and  have  become 
the  newer  whipping  boys  of  the  Communist  agitators.  One  com¬ 
plaint  against  them  is  that  they  show  a  lack  of  “socialist  realism.’ ’ 
Another  complaint  is  that  they  fail  to  show  proper  reverence  and  at¬ 
tention  for  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  A  reviewer  in  Zeri  i  Popullit  of 
January  26,  1952,  K.  Trebeshina,  found  grievous  fault  with  the  Alba¬ 
nian  writers  for  failing  to  note  that  when  the  Albanian  heroes  fell  in 
battle,  “the  name  of  Stalin  was  on  their  lips.” 

To  raise  the  level  of  Albanian  culture,  several  hundred  Albanian 
youths,  most  of  them  sons  of  faithful  party  comrades,  were  shipped  off 
for  higher  education  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  or  in  other  so-called  People’s 
democracies.  Sometimes  the  high  men  in  the  party  went  along  to 
freshen  up  on  Communist  theory  and  practice,  or  to  take  special 
training.  This  new  element  will  further  complicate  the  intellectual 
life  of  Albania.  The  engineering  and  medical  fraternity  of  Albania 
particularly  harbor  a  grim  hate  against  Hoxha  and  his  compeers. 

THE  MANAGERIAL  GROUP 

The  managers  and  directors  of  Soviet  enterprises  live  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  confusion,  sabotage,  and  corruption.  Much  of  the 
confusion  is  deliberate  and  the  result  of  subtle  resistance  to  the 
Government.  In  addition,  tasks  are  assigned  that  are  impossible  of 
fulfillment,  the  salaries  are  low,  and  the  organizational  structure  is 
forever  being  shuffled  and  reshuffled.  For  the  solution  of  some  of  the 
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problems,  the  Tregtija  Popullore  or  People’s  Trade,  a  bimonthly 
published  in  Tirana,  recommended  in  December  1952  that  the  ac¬ 
counting  system  be  strengthened,  and  urged  “sudden  inspections.” 
The  managers  in  charge  of  crop  delivery  were  accused  of  “kulakism.” 
Bashkimi  of  October  3,  1952,  complained  that  in  Vlora  the  crop- 
delivery  plan  met  only  23  percent  of  its  quota,  while  in  Elbasan  it  was 
as  low  as  18  percent. 

Zeri  i  Popullit,  the  leading  Communist  daily,  reported  on  April  4, 
1952,  that  the  enemies  of  the  Government  were  “taking  advantage  of 
the  disorganization  and  lack  of  discipline”  in  the  cooperatives  and 
trade  organizations  and  that  the  “wealth  of  the  state  has  been  greatly 
damaged.”  On  June  26,  1952,  Zeri  i  Popullit  published  the  report  of 
special  envoys  of  the  Politburo  of  the  Albanian  Worker’s  (Com¬ 
munist)  Party,  who  found  “deviation”  taking  place  on  a  wholesale 
scale,  and  who  exposed  a  system  of  “capitalist  speculation”  and 
“corruption  of  the  administration”  of  the  cooperatives.  This  was 
widespread,  the  publication  said,  and  “from  top  to  bottom.” 

When  conditions,  even  after  this  exposure,  failed  to  improve  a  year 
later,  Bashkimi,  on  May  20,  1953,  found  the  true  cause  at  last.  The 
newspaper  said: 

The  cause  of  this  situation  is  to  be  found  in  capitalist  tendencies.  The  reason 
for  the  decline  of  trade  is  in  the  deviation  to  the  right  *  *  *. 

VIII.  The  Women 

The  chaos  of  revolution  followed  by  rigid  suppression  scarred  the 
womanhood  of  Albania.  It  piled  high  the  anger  of  the  populace 
against  the  regime  because  of  the  violence  done  by  the  Communist 
authorities  to  ancient  traditions  of  religion  and  the  family.  The 
womanhood  of  Albania,  like  other  elements  in  Albanian  society,  found 
itself  victimized  by  Communist  promises  and  cheated  by  the  failure 
of  their  fulfillment.  The  Albanian  women  opposed  the  Fascist  and 
Nazi  occupation  of  their  country  before  they  had  any  idea  that  their 
victory  would  be  usurped  by  the  Communist  conspirators.  They  were 
told  to  fight  for  independence,  to  rid  themselves  of  the  alien  foe  and 
to  free  Albania,  side  by  side  with  their  brothers.  Marriages  were 
postponed,  engagements  delayed  or  broken,  because  in  the  heart  of 
the  patriotic  Albanian,  freedom  had  priority  over  all  else. 

But  once  victory  was  achieved  the  Communist  authorities  used  the 
Union  of  Albanian  Women,  headed  by  the  wives  of  the  Communist 
elite,  to  force  Albanian  women  into  line.  Women’s  rights  in  Albania 
under  the  Communist  government  meant  building  railroads  and 
cleaning  out  canals.  The  “activist”  from  the  region  of  Skrapar  was 
a  woman  named  Asije  Cela.  In  the  debates  before  the  third  congress 
of  the  Union  of  Albanian  Women,  she  reported  officially  the  work 
that  had  been  done  by  the  women’s  brigades  in  building  a  22-mile 
standard-gage  rail  line  from  Peqin  to  Elbasan,  some  40  miles  west  of 
the  Yugoslav  border.  This  achievement,  which  was  recounted  in 
Bashkimi  on  October  3,  1950,  as  told  to  the  congress  by  Asije  Cela, 
was  reportedly  done  by  some  22,000  young  men  and  women  working 
overtime  as  “volunteers.”  23 

Radio  Tirana  in  a  broadcast  on  April  22,  1952,  notified  the  populace 
that  the  women’s  organization  in  the  capital  city  carried  out  many 
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activities  and  that  “over  3,000  Women  were  mobilized  to  clean  the 
canals.” 

Bashkimi  on  October  5,  1950,  warned  the  country  that — 

our  women  must  follow  the  orders  of  the  party  and  our  Comrade  Enver  Hoxha. 
Together  with  the  men  they  must  make  their  contribution  toward  working  in  the 
mines,  factories,  in  the  camps  and  everywhere.  *  *  * 

Excerpts  from  the  Decisions  of  the  Politburo  of  the  Communist  Party, 
published  in  Bashkimi  on  September  7,  1950,  urged  the  respective 
department  heads  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  “put  the  women 
into  production.”  The  resistance  the  party  encountered  from  the 
women  of  Albania  was  met  by  hortatory  speeches  from  Nexhmije 
Hoxha,  wife  of  the  Premier,  and  chairman  of  the  Union  of  Albanian 
Women,  who  deplored  that  the  women  and  girls  agreed  to  work  only 
in  offices  and  in  institutions  for  children.  Two  years  later  Madame 
Hoxha  found  the  situation  unimproved,  and  talked  about  “culture” 
and  “folklore,”  while  Liri  Belishova,  who  had  not  yet  given  up  the 
effort  to  put  women  into  the  mines,  called  for  better  party  organiza¬ 
tion  to  make  that  possible.24  What  followed  was  a  drive  to  put  women 
from  16  to  55  years  of  age  into  “production”  by  offering  them  “light” 
work  near  their  homes,  with  special  allowances  to  make  purchases  at 
state  shops.  This  failed  also.  Premier  Hoxha  himself  now  took  the 
platform  to  charge  that  the  female  labor  force  had  neglected  to  do  its 
job.25 

The  generally  degraded  status  of  women  under  Communist  rule  was 
reflected  in  the  freedom  with  which  Soviet  military  officials  treated 
Albanian  women.  The  newspaper  Besa,  issued  in  Istanbul,  published 
on  October  1,  1953,  stories  showing  how  Albanian  families  are  torn 
apart  on  questions  of  loyalty  or  disloyalty  to  the  regime.  There  are 
situations  in  which  women  are  required  to  divorce  husbands  who  are 
exiles,  and  children  are  required  to  repudiate  their  parents  who  have 
fallen  out  with  the  party.  Women  forcibly  divorced  from  exiled 
husbands  are  then  required  to  remarry.  The  monthly  periodical 
I  Merguemi,  published  in  Marseille,  France,  reported  on  October  15, 
1953,  how  four  women  from  the  Korce  district  committed  suicide  by 
drowning  in  the  Devoll  River  in  protest  against  this  pressure. 

IX.  The  Army 

Albania  has  a  basic  military  force  of  30,000  men,  exclusive  of  a 
variety  of  ancillary  forces  such  as  police  and  border  guards  and  other 
quasimilitary  groups  known  as  the  defense  and  work  force.  There 
are  three  regular  Army  divisions  known  as  the  first,  the  fifth,  and 
the  eighth.  Included  are  motorized  and  armored  units,  antiaircraft 
units,  artillery  and  frontier  guard  battalions.  There  is  also  a  People’s 
defense  police.  Albanian  civilians  are  confronted  with  the  perpetual 
menace  and  threat  of  arrest,  imprisonment,  deportation  or  execution, 
which  many  have  actually  experienced  and  practically  all  have  wit¬ 
nessed. 

But  beneath  this  picture  of  seemingly  utter  control  are  facets  which 
explain  the  nervousness  of  Premier  Hoxha  and  his  associates.  For 
the  Army  itself  is  a  source  of  tension  and  Hoxha  cannot  be  certain  of 
its  loyalty,  since  wearing  its  uniform  are  the  sons  and  relatives  of 
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Albanians  who  have  had  meted  out  to  them  the  various  cruelties  of 
the  regime.  The  Albanian  home  front  directly  affects  the  morale  of 
the  troops  because  of  the  smallness  of  the  country  and  the  intimacy 
of  its  communications.  Statistics  out  of  Yugoslavia  purport  to  show 
that  fully  5  percent  of  the  Albanian  escapees  into  that  country  are 
deserters  from  the  military  forces  of  Premier -Hoxha.  According  to 
the  Review  of  International  Affairs  26  the  guards  stationed  at  the 
frontier  to  prevent  escapes  are  themselves  to  be  found  among  escapees. 
A  total  of  475  military  persons  fled  to  Yugoslavia  “during  the  past 
years”  this  publication  declared. 

Francis  Noel  Baker,  a  correspondent,  writing  in  Life,  November  26, 
1951,  reported: 

Swelling  the  flow  of  the  refugees  crossing  into  Yugoslavia  and  Greece  is  a 
steady  trickle  of  deserters  from  the  Albanian  Army,  officers  as  well  as  enlisted 
men.  They  told  me  of  low  morale,  stringent  security  precautions,  bad  pay,  poor 
equipment,  and  worry  about  families  at  home. 

The  presumption  is  that  Hoxha  wants  his  Army  large  not  only 
because  of  what  it  may  afford  him  in  the  way  of  security,  but  because 
it  keeps  Albania’s  young  men  away  from  the  influence  of  the  resist¬ 
ance,  and  enables  him  to  employ  upon  them  his  own  methods  of  indoc¬ 
trination.  The  Government’s  reply  to  the  evidence  of  desertion  is  a 
bold  challenge  and  a  quick  emphasis  on  its  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Army. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  are  still  blamed  on  Trotsky.  Zeri  i  Popullit 
of  April  2,  1952,  quoted  the  then  Chief  of  the  Albanian  General  Staff, 
Beqir  Balluku,  now  Minister  of  Defense,  who  pointed  out  that  “the 
work  of  the  party  in  the  Army  has  been  aimed  at  liquidating  Trotskyist 
traces.” 

The  regime’s  dread  of  its  officers  and  men  has  produced  a  system  of 
espionage  within  the  Army.  The  Army  has  been  furnished  with 
a  “political  directorate,”  and  the  agents  of  the  Albanian  State 
security  were  increased  among  the  Army  personnel.  Shqiperija, 
organ  of  the  National  Committee  For  a  Free  Albania,  published  in 
Rome,  explained  on  July  15,  1952,  that  the  deteriorating  morale  in 
the  Army  compelled  the  “intervention  of  higher  political  officers.” 
This  intervention  increased  when  military  secrets  leaked  to  the  resist¬ 
ance  “inside  and  outside  the  country.”  Shqiperija  said  “many 
arrests  have  been  made”  and  measures  are  severe  to  isolate  the  soldiers 
from  the  people.  At  Shkodra,  Tirana,  and  Saranda  the  armed  forces 
were  confined  to  barracks.  The  regime  found  itself  embarrassed 
because  among  the  arrests  perforce  were  many  who  were  both  officers 
in  the  Army  and  officials  of  the  party. 

A  sergeant  major  of  the  Albanian  Army,  who  escaped  to  Yugoslavia 
in  August  1952,  told  the  Radio  Free  Europe  correspondent  in  Rome 
that  a  shortage  of  food  in  the  Albanian  capital  intensified  police  terror. 
Soldiers  of  the  garrison  openly  criticized  Premier  Hoxha.  Agents  of 
the  Sigurimi  or  state  security  arrested  the  suspect  soldiers.  This 
episode  toward  the  end  of  July  1952  was  repeated  among  other  Army 
units  in  Korce  and  Gjinokaster,  leading  to  further  arrests  by  the 
Secret  Police  or  punishment  by  the  immediate  military  authority. 
The  British  licensed  Berlin  Daily  Telegraph  reported  on  August  8, 
1953,  that  10  Albanian  officers  were  executed  on  the  personal  order  of 
Premier  Hoxha. 


28  Belgrade,  vol.  Ill,  No.  23,  December  1952. 
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X.  Conclusion 

Open  Albanian  resistance  to  the  Communist  regime  is  sporadic, 
isolated,  unorganized,  without  central  leadership,  tempestuous,  and 
unpredictable.  It  springs  from  a  sudden  burst  of  accumulated  anger, 
and  it  is  capable  of  any  extravagance  of  courage  and  heroism.  Re¬ 
sistance  in  Albania,  in  proportion  to  population,  is  said  to  exceed  that 
in  any  other  country  under  the  Kremlin’s  tyranny.27 

Albanie  Libre,  in  Rome,  reported  in  October,  1948,  “bloody  fights 
in  the  province  of  Elbasan.”  Zeri  i  Popullit,  the  Communist  news¬ 
paper,  reported  on  January  3,  1952,  how  anti-Communists  had 
fortified  themselves  in  a  house  which  the  police  attacked  with  hand 
grenades  when  the  embattled  men  of  the  resistance  declared  they" 
would  never  surrender.  In  the  end,  the  Communist  paper  reported, 
the  house  was  burned  down  and  the  anti-Communists  perished  in  the 
flames.  In  its  issue  of  November  23,  1952,  Zeri  i  Popullit  lauded  the 
patriotic  example  of  one  Hekuran  Saraci  for — 

killing  *  *  *  two  lackeys  of  Truman  who  had  been  sent  here  via  land,  sea, or 
parachute  by  the  Anglo-American  imperialists. 

Albanie  Libre,  on  August  25,  1949,  told  how  a  Communist  repre¬ 
sentative,  Bardhok  Biba,  was  killed  on  August  9  by  the  resistance. 
Flamuri,  from  Rome,  in  May  1951,  reported  that  the  explosion  of  a 
bomb  in  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Tirana,  February  19,  1951,  led  to  the 
execution  of  some  eighty  men  and  women.  The  families  of  the 
executed  were  evicted  from  their  homes  and  deported  to  concentration 
camps,  and  denied  their  own  clothes  or  bedding.  Albanie  Libre 
again  reported  in  September  1951  that  the  Albanian  observance  of 
Army  Day  was  marred  by  the  explosion  of  a  bomb  in  the  balcony 
which  served  as  a  reviewing  stand  for  high  dignitaries.  The  bomb 
exploded,  however,  7  minutes  after  the  dignitaries  had  vacated  the 
stand. 

The  death  of  Stalin  in  March  1953  brought  fear  to  the  Albanian 
Communists,  who  reacted  with  a  new  reign  of  terror  to  exterminate 
those  they  feared  might  otherwise  exterminate  them.  There  was  a 
flying  military  court  which  rushed  from  community  to  community 
issuing  decrees  of  death. 

The  documented  evidence  from  Albania  is  overwhelming  that  here 
is  a  compact  little  state,  militarily  inaccessible  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
full  of  incendiary  materials  for  revolution  against  its  puppet  Com¬ 
munist  regime.  The  most  dangerously  explosive  force  is  the  people. 
Down  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  not  actually  a  beneficiary  or 
official  of  the  Government  they  hate  it  with  the  unique  ferocity  char¬ 
acteristic  of  a  mountain  race  noted  through  the  centuries  for  its  feud¬ 
ing  and  fighting  qualities.  Hardly  an  Albanian  lives  but  has  lost 
some  relative  to  the  cruelty  of  the  regime.  Should  a  vital  part  of 
the  Albanian  population  succeed  in  organizing  itself  into  a  cogent 
revolutionary  force,  the  days  of  the  Communist  regime  in  Albania, 
are  numbered. 

POSTSCRIPT 

This  study  was  completed  when  news  came  out  of  Albania  announc¬ 
ing  a  radical  reshuffling  in  the  Communist  government  of  that  country.. 
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The  significance  of  the  change  is  reflected  in  the  relinquishment  by 
Enver  Hoxha  of  the  post  of  Premier,  after  10  consecutive  years  in 
power,  and  the  rise  to  his  place  of  Lt.  Gen.  Mehmet  Shehu,  his  first 
deputy.  Hoxha  became  first  secretary  of  the  Albanian  Communist 
Party.  The  rivalry  between  these  two  men  and  their  conflicting  am¬ 
bitions,  under  circumstances  of  intense  malice  and  envy,  are  indicated 
in  the  pages  of  this  study.  There  is  evidence  that  the  change  follows 
closely  the  pattern  of  power  shifts  in  other  Soviet  captive  countries 
and,  indeed,  in  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  too  pat  to  dismiss  the  shakeup  as  merely  the  application  to  Albania 
of  a  Soviet  formula  as  a  part  of  the  routine  Communist  method  of 
operation. 

It  is  logical  that  Albania  should  have  been  the  last  of  the  Soviet- 
dominated  countries  to  undergo  the  switch  of  authority  by  which  the 
Premier  becomes  the  secretary  of  the  party.  The  pattern  was  followed 
through  in  Czechoslovakia,  in  Poland,  and  in  Hungary.  But  in  Al¬ 
bania,  while  the  basic  facts  may  resemble  the  situation  elsewhere  under 
the  Communist  heel,  there  are  indications  that  Shehu’s  rise  to  the 
premiership  portends  an  intensification  of  tensions  and  an  era  of  ruth¬ 
lessness  and  cruelty  that  will  make  the  Hoxha  regime  pale  by  com¬ 
parison.  And  this,  in  turn,  is  taken  to  mean  that  the  Kremlin  has 
become  highly  cognizant  of  restless,  uncompromising  opposition  among 
the  Albanian  people  against  the  Soviet  tyranny. 

Shehu,  son  of  an  Albanian  sheik  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
country,  has  been  Vice  Premier,  a  Politburo  member,  a  secretary  of 
the  party’s  secretariat,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  chief  of  the  Sigurimi 
or  the  Albanian  secret  police,  and  a  lieutenant  general  of  the  Army. 
His  reputation  for  cruelty  was  first  established  when  he  fought  in  the 
Spanish  Civil  War,  and  was  greatly  enhanced  when  he  killed  by  the 
hundreds  Albanians  marked  for  death,  as  communism  was  being 
established  under  his  and  Hoxha’s  leadership.  He  enjoys,  besides, 
the  “distinction”  of  having  been  trained  in  Moscow’s  military  acad¬ 
emy  and  in  the  schools  of  the  Soviet  MVD . 

It  is  notorious  that  the  new  Premier  Mehmet  Shehu,  a  fanatical 
Communist,  outshone  ex-Premier  Hoxha  in  direct  acts  of  violence 
against  victims  of  the  regime.  Hoxha  disliked  Shehu  and  was  joined 
in  that  dark  hate  by  such  powerful  Communists  as  the  Titoist  Koci 
Xoxe,  who  was  himself  later  purged  in  a  general  blood  bath.  After 
the  break  with  Tito,  Hoxha  was,  miraculously  enough,  able  to  ma¬ 
neuver  himself  into  a  status  of  security  in  the  posts  of  power  he  held 
at  the  time,  having  evidently  assured  the  Kremlin  of  his  Communist 
purity.  But  it  was  nevertheless  the  ambitious  Shehu  who  was  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Kremlin  as  head  of  the  police  to  rescue  communism  from 
Tito  and  keep  it  within  the  orbit  of  Moscow.  The  rise  to  the  premier¬ 
ship  may  be  his  latest  reward  for  this  and  other  subsequent  services; 
and  for  the  fact  that,  more  than  any  other  creature  of  the  Kremlin, 
he  exercises  supreme  terror  over  Albania. 
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